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Following 1s a statement by Secretary 
Haig before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee on March 19, 1981. 


It is a great honor to appear before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee as 
Secretary of State. As members of this 
committee, you are aware that the con- 
duct of foreign policy and exercise of 
influence requires many tools. It is the 
role and purpose of one of these 

tools— security and development 


assistance— that is the subject for discus- 


sion today. 

Security and development assistance 
should be seen in the context of the in- 
ternational challenges that confront us 
and the foreign policy we have devised 
to overcome them. Today’s world 
presents the United States with three 
prominent trends. First, power is dif- 
fused widely among many nations and 
some are prepared to use violence to ad- 
vance their ends. Second, we and our 
allies are now more vulnerable to inter- 
national unrest and violent change. 
Third and most dangerous, the growth 
of Soviet military power is now capable 
of supporting an imperial foreign policy. 

The last trend is most alarming. 
Soviet adventurism in the Horn, in 
South Asia, in the Persian Gulf, and in 
Southwest Africa appears to conform to 
a basic and ominous objective: to strike 
at countries on or near the vital 
resource lines of the West. 

The depressed world economic con- 
dition is equally familiar to you. The 
spiraling cost of oil has been a punishing 
blow to all nations. It has been par- 
ticularly crippling to the developing na- 
tions. It is estimated that developing 
countries paid $50 to $60 billion in 1980 
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for their oil imports. Adding to this 
burden is another $50 to $60 billion in 
trade deficits. All of this comes at a time 
when world population will increase by 
half in just the next 20 years— from 4.4 
billion in 1979 to over 6.3 billion by the 
end of the century, with 90% of this in- 
crease in the poorest countries. 
Economic dislocations of this magnitude 
create conditions for violent disruptions, 
with dangerous political consequences. 


U.S. Response 


Our response to these challenges must 
incorporate several elements if we are to 
advance our international objectives. We 
require: 


e A strong, prosperous, and produc- 
tive American economy, because we can 
do little to help others if we are disabled 
ourselves; 

e An American defense posture that 
restores the confidence and determina- 
tion of friends and that deters adver- 
saries from pursuing adventures; and 

e The resources to protect our inter- 
national security interests and to pro- 
mote peace and prosperity abroad. 


The President has proposed a far- 
reaching and dynamic program to 
restore the health of the American 
economy. I fully support his proposals. 
The revised defense budget which the 
Congress will review in a short time is 
designed to revitalize our armed forces 
and rebuild our capacity to defend our 
vital interests. 

The third element, resources to pro- 
mote our security and economic in- 
terests, is the reason for my appearance 


before this committee today. Before go- 
ing into the details of the Administra- 
tion’s foreign assistance request, let me 
say a few words about the general direc- 
tions of our economic policy and how we 
will shape assistance programs to com- 
plement these policies. 


First, in the formulation of 
economic policy, in the allocation of our 
resources, in decisions on international 
economic issues, a major determinant 
will be the need to protect and advance 
our security. 

Second, we shall continue to work 
with other countries to maintain an open 
and accessible international economic 
system. This will include efforts to 


Security Assistance 


I referred a moment ago to the Presi- 
dent’s proposals for reconstituting 
America’s defense capabilities. Our 
security assistance program goes hand- 
in-hand with this effort and must enjoy 
equal priority. This is because the friend- 
ly states we support can themselves help 
us assure our most vital national in- 
terests. 

For example, many of our security 
assistance partners enjoy a geographic 
proximity to the resources our economy 
demands. Others possess timely 
knowledge of complex regional events 
and are best suited to understand these 
events and assure that they do not slip 
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engage the U.S. private sector more 
fully in the economic development 
process. 

Third, the United States will not 
forsake its traditional assistance to the 
needy of this world: the undernourished, 
the sick, the desperate refugee. 

Fourth, there will be neither abrupt 
nor radical redirection of our inter- 
national economic policies. Where 
necessary, policy will be changed in an 
evolutionary fashion, with minimal 
disruption and uncertainty. 

Fifth, the United States will not 
abandon institutions and agreements 
devoted to global economic and political 
stability. The United States will continue 
to bear a fair share of the cost to main- 
tain and operate international organiza- 
tions. 


I have asked Jim Buckley [James L. 
Buckley, Under Secretary for Security 
Assistance, Science and Technology] to 
coordinate the allocations of all types of 
foreign assistance in which the Depart- 
ment is involved. Let me give you an ex- 
ample of what Jim undertook for me in 
recent days. We wanted to allocate addi- 
tional assistance to El Salvador, and Jim 
worked with the various offices to put 
together the package of economic sup- 
port funds, development assistance, PL 
480, etc. I see this as entirely consistent 
with my responsibility, under the Presi- 
dent, for overall supervision and direc- 
tion of our foreign assistance effort. 


beyond responsible control. Finally, 
many of our partners have military 
forces trained and experienced in 
operating in different areas. 

As we strengthen these states, we 
strengthen ourselves and, for the 
reasons just mentioned, we do so more 
effectively and at less cost. Friendly 
states can help to deter threats before 
they escalate into world-shaking crises. 
The issue is not whether a local state 
can singlehandedly resist a Soviet 
assault. Rather, it is whether it can 
make that assault more costly, more 
complicated, and therefore potentially 
less likely to occur. 

In practical terms, this means that 
the air defense system we help a friend- 
ly state develop could one day serve as a 
prepositioned shield under which 
Western relief forces would move. We 
hope that day never comes, and all of 
our efforts are aimed at preventing it. 
However, in judging the economic value 
of these programs it is necessary to 
recognize the connection that frequently 
exists between today’s assistance and 
tomorrow’s needs. 

In examining our overall security 
and defense needs, we have tried to 
balance the requirement for budgetary 
stringency with the need to revitalize 
our international position. From this 
review we concluded that our national 
interests demand a significant funding 
increase for our security assistance pro- 
grams and at increased levels above 
fiscal year 1981. The President is re- 


questing that the Congress approve 
$4.27 billion in budget authority to 
finance a total $6.87 billion security 
assistance program for FY 1982. 


Middle East. Almost 70% of the 
program for FY 1982 is for the Middle 
East, with Israel and Egypt as the 
largest recipients. 

Let me say something about the im: 
portance of these two countries. The 
security of Israel remains a major U.S. 
concern and a binding U.S. commitment. 
We are determined that Israel retain the 
military capability to deter threats from 
hostile forces. Moreover we recognize 
the importance of Israel to our develop- 
ing regional strategy. Israel constitutes 
an important deterrent in the region and 
indeed can play a major role in counter- 
ing the more serious threats involving 
the Soviet Union. 

Egypt occupies a unique position in 
the Arab world. Egypt’s population, her 
strategic significance and cultural 
eminence give her that place. It was an 
event of extraordinary import for the 
United States when President Sadat 
decided to turn away from the Soviet 
Union and become our friend. President 
Sadat has had the vision not only to see 
and deal with the larger Soviet threat 
but also to join the peace process with 
Israel. There is no alternative to a 
strong, Western-oriented Egypt. 

Adequate defense capability for 
Israel, Egypt, and other responsible 
Arab states will not only help deal with 
outside pressures but will support our 
objective of a lasting Middle East peace. 
Individual and regional insecurity under- 
mines every prospect for peace. Our pro- 
grams in the Middle East and Persian 
Gulf area, working with such states as 
Oman, are designed to deter threats to 
both regional security and Western 
energy interests. 


Europe. Our foreign military sales 
(FMS) assistance to Europe will focus on 
four European nations: Greece, Por- 
tugal, and Turkey in support of their 
NATO roles, and Spain in connection 
with our defense agreement and our use 
of Spanish bases. A sizeable economic 
support funds program is planned for 
Turkey as we continue to respond to 
that country’s economic needs in 
cooperation with other donors. Turkey 
and Greece are two of our most impor- 
tant allies. Greece and Turkey are im- 
portant to each other’s defense and as 
allies and friends both are indispensable 
to us. 


East Asia. In East Asia, Korea will 
receive a large amount of FMS financing 
for force modernization, with significant 
programs also scheduled for Indonesia, 
the Philippines, and Thailand. 


Africa. In Africa, our equipment, 
training, and/or economic support will 
help to enhance the security of a 
selected number of states friendly to the 
United States. It is clearly in our in- 
terest, for example, to help Sudan and 
Tunisia withstand pressures from Libya. 
This is important in its own right and 
vital to our larger interest. For as the 
threat to these important states mounts, 
so too, indirectly, does the pressure on 
Egypt, with all that means for the 
prospects for peace and for our broader 
regional strategy. This suggests a cen- 
tral point: the interrelationship between 
threats and events in different theaters. 
If we are to act with coherence and con- 
sistency, these interrelationships must 
be reflected in our own policies. 


Latin America and the Caribbean. 
For Central America, the Caribbean, 
and South America, we are recom- 
mending a total program of $212.6 
million. Especially noteworthy are our 
efforts to support the Duarte govern- 
ment in El Salvador, which we believe 
offers the best chance for a resolution of 
that country’s conflicts. 


The benefits of our security 
assistance program will be limited unless 
we have the necessary flexibility to use 
these resources effectively and efficient- 
ly. This includes being responsive to un- 
foreseen and rapidly changing events. It 
is impossible, in March 1981, to predict 
with certainty where crises may erupt in 
the coming months. We are therefore 
proposing special requirements funds for 
the economic support funds and military 
assistance program and a number of 
amendments to legislation that would 
facilitate the achievement of our policy 
objectives. If we have the capability to 
respond quickly and adequately in those 
cases where security assistance would 
make the difference, the need for U.S. 
direct involvement might be reduced or 
eliminated. 

I want to stress that giving us the 
capability to deal with contingencies is 
not a vehicle for denying Congress its 
proper and necessary role regarding 
policy oversight of security assistance 
programs. Rather, both branches should 
address seriously the relationship of 
these programs.to our policy objectives 
and, working together, insure that rele- 
vant legislation and funding authorities 
facilitate rather than constrain achieve- 
ment of these objectives. 


Development Assistance 


While security assistance is specifically 
designed to shape events and address 
short-term problems in countries and 
regions of major political importance to 
the United States, development 
assistance provides the United States 
with other opportunities to influence 
economic, social, and political change 
abroad. 

We remain committed to a strong 
development assistance program as an 
integral element of our overall policy 
toward our international economic and 
security objectives. U.S. foreign policy 
interests should guide our allocation of 
foreign aid. But the humanitarian 
aspects of the development assistance 
program should not be overlooked. As a 
cooperative partner helping to meet the 
needs of the developing countries we 
will contribute to the achievement of a 
variety of key U.S. foreign and economic 
policy goals. 

In our budget submission to Con- 
gress, a $1.9 billion Agency for Interna- 
tional Development program is re- 
quested. Over 50% of the proposed 
development assistance program will be 
used to alleviate malnutrition and 
hunger. 


Multilateral Development Banks. 
Over the past two decades, a growing 
percentage of U.S. official aid has gone 
to support multilateral development 
banks. We intend to meet our existing 
obligations to these institutions as we 
move, in an evolutionary way, toward a 
greater emphasis on bilateral rather 
than multilateral assistance. In this pro- 
cess, we shall keep in mind that 
multilateral institutions carry out two 
major functions. 


e First, they mobilize additional 
capital from other donors for economic 
progress in developing nations, nations 
that are important to U.S. security and 
economic interests. 

e Second, they foster increasing 
efficiency in the international economic 
system by encouraging developing coun- 
tries to adopt Western, market-oriented 
development policies that improve pro- 
ductivity. | 


The President is therefore re- 
questing appropriation of $1.48 billion 
for multilateral development bank 
subscriptions and contributions for FY 
1982. Because this request has been held 
to the minimum it is essential to have 
your support for the full amount 
specified. 
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International Organizations and 
Programs. Voluntary U.S. contributions 
to international organizations and pro- 
grams are another important element of 
our foreign development assistance 
strategy. Among the important efforts 
in this area are the U.N. Development 
Program (UNDP) and the U.N. 
Children’s Fund (UNICEF). These ac- 
tivities provide basic technical, health, 
and educational assistance to developing 


countries. 


State Department Budget 


Before concluding my statement today, I 
would call your attention to a crucial 
tool for the execution of our foreign 
policy: the budget of the Department of 
State. The FY 1982 request for the 
Department reflects our commitment to 
economize. The entire $2.5 billion pro- 
posed budget is essential if we are to 
discharge our global foreign affairs 
responsibilities. 


Conclusion 


The program presented to you today 
represents our best judgment of the 
resources required to carry out our ac- 
tivities in these austere times. Cuts were 
made in the development assistance pro- 
grams totaling over $1 billion, a 26% 
reduction from the previous budget— 
equaling if not exceeding reductions pro- 
posed for the domestic agencies. 

For the past 2 years Congress has 
failed to enact a foreign aid appropria- 
tions bill. This has caused us substantial 
difficulties. We have been forced to 
neglect vital aspects of our assistance 
programs; U.S. foreign policy interests 
have been undermined. We should work 
together in the authorization and ap- 
propriation of these FY 1982 foreign aid 
requests to assure a U.S. partnership 
with the nations that strengthen our 
common economic and security in- 
terests. Mf 
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